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QUESTING WITH gue 


As one of the idiosyncrasies of 
the more-or-less human race, Ollie 
James points out that a man will 
drive an air-conditioned car to an 
air-conditioned office, eat in an 
air-conditioned restaurant, walk 
thru an air-conditioned arcade— 
and wind up paying money to sit 
in a steamroom and sweat like a 
mule at harvest time. 


99 


This, somehow, is reminiscent 
of the Texas rancher who was ask- 
ed what he did between the time 
he got out of his air-conditioned 
car and into his air-conditioned 
house. 

Replied the Texan: “I run like 
hell.” 


99 


Pope John XXIII has announc- 
ed that he’d like another yr of 
private instruction with his men- 
tor, before he feels confident in 
greeting English and American 
tourists in their native tongue. 

The pope has been taking Eng- 
lish Jessons from Msgr Thomas 
Ryan, an Irishman. Hivins! 


99 


If there’s someone whose head 
you'd particularly like to turn, we 
suggest that you might take les- 
sons from one of the primitive 


tribes on the Highlands of Padua, 
in New Guinea. Not only do these 
people still practice cannibalism, 
they also shrink the skulls of their 


victims and convert them into 
door knobs! 


99 


Speaking of primitive tribes, 
word has just come in from Jo- 
hannesburg that a Rhodesian mine 
prospector reports he has found 
a tribe of web-footed people on 
the northern Rhodesian-Mozambi- 
que border near the Zambezi 
River. 


This prospector—his name is 
Tommie Hodges — describes the 
tribe as a shy, retiring group who 
wear loin cloths, live on cane rats, 
which they hunt with small dogs. 
And they have 3 webbed toes on 
each foot to help them walk on 
the soft Zambezi Valley mud. 

A scientific expedition will be 
sent some time next yr to investi- 
gate. 


yay 


Television Age tells of a song- 
and-dance man operating from a 
tv station in Tulsa, Okla. Seems 
he concluded a routine recently 
with a vigorous whoop and the 
words, “Shave and haircut, two 
bits!” 

Ah, memories! 






may we QUOTE 


[1] Soviet Premier NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV, on arrival in 
Washington: “A pennant 
bearing the nat’l emblem of 
the Soviet Union is now on 
the moon ... as an old resident on 
the moon, (it) will welcome your 
pennant and they will live there 
together in peace and friendship as 
we both should live together on the 
earth in peace and friendship.” .. . 
[2] Dr HucH L Dryven, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Nat’l Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, congrat- 
ulaling the Russians on the new 
space rocket: “We hope that the 
scientific data obtained in this 
flight will soon be available for 
study by scientists of all countries.” 
.. . [3] Prof VSEVoOLopD SHARNOV, di- 
rector of the Leningrad Observa- 
tory, saying the new Soviet space 
vehicle excels anything produced so 
far: “The 2nd space rocket is the 
forerunner of future space travel.” 
. . . [4] Eppre RICKENBACKER, chmn 
of the bd of Eastern Airlines, 
speaking on the next 50 yrs in avia- 
tion: “In the space of this next 
half century of. aviation, space ships 
may become commonplace for in- 
terplanetary travel. . . In fact, space 
ships 50 yrs hence will be semi-self 
sustaining planets in themselves.” 
. . . [5] JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Indian 
Prime Minister, on being told the 
Russians had hit the moon with 
their rocket: “It is great news, no 
doubt. I hope the moon will sur- 
vive.” .. . [6] Dr ALsert ScHWEIT- 
ZER, Nobel Peace Prize winner, when 
informed of the rocket flight to the 
moon: “Until now, the moon has 





you on that? 


inspired me only 
with poetic dreams. 
I don’t think hu- 
manity will be hap- 
pier when it has 
: taken over control of 
the moon.” ... [7] Jas T MANGaN, 
Chicago press agent, who has filed 
a claim with Cook County record- 
er’s office for all of outer space: 
“The Russians are entirely out of 
order in shooting a rocket to the 
moon. Nobody is allowed to aim 
anything at, or to touch, the moon.” 
. . . [8] Former Pres Harry S Tru- 
MAN, when asked by newsmen if he 
plars to meet Khrushchev: “I don’t 
think that he wants to see me, and 
I don’t want to see him, that’s a 
dead cinch.” . Sen M 
_MansFiIELp (D-Mont), chiding col- 
leagues for rushing to end session 
before Khrushchev’s arrival, to 
avoid the question of inviting him 
to address congress: “The last time 
Congress ran away was in 1812, 
when the British invaded Washing- 
ton.” .. . [10] Konrap ADENAUER, 83- 
yr-old German Chancellor, limping 
back to work after he tripped over 
a rabbit on his vacation: “I fell on 
my knee, not on my head.” ... 
[11] Katrm LovucHHem, v-chmn of 
Democratic Nat’l Comm, hinting 
that men should give women more 
credit for intelligence and political 
ability: “Quit talking about our 
hats and concentrate on what’s un- 
der them. . . Brains have no sex.” 


[9] Sen MIKE _ 








moving, finger 
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Throughout recorded history the 
visits of important personages to 
neighboring nations have been a 
source of trouble and travail. Thru 
every moment of each day and 
night there stands the danger that, 
by treason within or uncontrolled 
plotting without, some untoward in- 
cident may occur which will flame 
into conflict or at the very least 
upset neighborly relations for a 
generation. We need only remind 
ourselves that it was the assassina- 
tion of the Arch Duke Ferdinand 
that brought on World War I 45 
yrs ago. 

Now we are committed, and in- 
deed as these lines are written in 
the very midst of a movement that 
has no precise parallel in history. 
Russia’s Premier comes to Wash- 
ington; our President goes to Mos- 
cow. The objectives are unexcep- 
tionable. But the objections are 
many. 

Regardless of how we may feel 
about the ideologies for which he 
stands, no American in his right 





mind wants any ill to befall Mr 
Khrushchev while he is our guest. 
No more does any healthy-minded 
Russian seek harm to the President 
of the United States. But not all 
people are healthy-minded. And 
policing an entire nation is an in- 
superable task. 

It will be pointed out that there 
already has been a successful ex- 
change of visits between captains 
of the “second team” so to speak. 
But this signifies little. A hunter 
doesn’t bother with squirrels when 
his gun is charged for the king of 
the forest. 

Both Mr Eisenhower and Mr 
Khrushchev are men of personal 
courage and fortitude. And there is, 
moreover, some quality in an event 
such as we now are witnessing that 
brings out the selflessness of a 
man; something that leads him to 
place his service to the cause above 
personal danger. But the question 
is whether these men should im- 
peril an entire people for the glit- 
tering rewards of a 10-day tour. In 
the words of the old Pullman plac- 
ard of war days: “Is this trip 


necessary ?” 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACCIDENTS—1 

Speed and progress are two very 
different things. Ask the ghosts of 
traffic casualties. — G C C Side- 
lights, Gen’1l Credit Corp’n, Denver. 


ADVERTISING—2 

Now that they have made cigar- 
ettes less irritating, let’s hope they 
start working on the commercials. 


—Employment Counselor, Nat’l Per- 
sonnel Consultants: 


AGE—Old—3. 

Every age of life leaves us with 
an impression of dissatisfaction. 
Thank Heaven, the Supreme Man- 
ager has kept a happy surprise in 
store for us. Old age is a bonus. 
Everything that was missing in all 
the other ages can be found in the 
cellars of cold age.—BERNARD FRANK, 


“Man’s Drama in Six Acts,” Real- 


ites, 9-’59. 


AMERICANS—America—4 

One of the least admirable of 
American characteristics is the be- 
lief that money can buy anything, 
including sputniks, friendship, and 
love of learning. — FrELrx Mokr.Ley, 
Wesleyan Methodist. 


APPRECIATION—5 

There are some things one can 
only achieve by a deliberate leap in 
the opposite direction. One has to 
go abroad in order to find the home 
one has lost.—FRANZ Karxa, quoted 
in Think, Internat’l Business Ma- 
chines Co. 


_mist Mag, 8-’59. 
f= art 





ARTISTS—6 

This is what an artist is: a better 
lover of life around him and an 
avid searcher for the best means of 
expressing his life—Epcar A WuItT- 
ney, “The Sketchbooks of Rob’t 
Conlan,” American Artist, 9-’59. 


ATTITUDE—7 
The spirit of pessimism, which 
has never been the truth about any- 
thing, is still alive. Pessimists do 
not die easily. They are like: the 
man who said of his wife’s people, 
“They get sick more and die less 
than any people on earth. ‘ 
Never in all history has pessimism 
ever built anything or won a single 
victory. The world of achievement 
has always belonged to the opti- 
mist—J Harotp WILkKins, retiring 
Internat’] Pres of Optimist Club, 
“Reservoirs of Good Will,” Opti- 
nk ote 


BOOKS—Reading—8 

Great tho books may be, friends 
tho they may be to us, they are no 
substitute for persons, they are on- 
ly means of contact with great per- 
sons, with men who had more than 
their own share of humanity, men 
who were persons for the whole 
world and not for themselves alone. 
—Tuos Merton, Thoughts in Soli- 


tude (Farrar, Straus & Cuda 










washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


As usual, tempers were short and 
lack of patience was everywhere as 
Congress tried to wind up the yr’s 
work so mbrs could head for home. 
But, also as usual, it took longer to 


quit than was expected. Rep J T 


Rutherford (D-Tex) capsuled the 
situation wéll: “Congress has found 
adjournment like money: desirable 
but hard to come by!” 


“ ” 


Secretaries in the office of Ha- 


waii’s new Democratic Senator, Or-_ 


en Long, answer the telephone: 
“Aloha, Sen Long’s office.” The 
similarity of his name with Ha- 
waii’s new Republican Senator, Hi-_ 
ram L Fong, has Capitol telephone 
operators so confused, they ask the 
caller to spell the name of the Ha- 
waiian being called. 


Most unusual official stationery 
of a Congressman was devised by 
Rep Ken Hechler. (D-W Va). He 
listed the names of mbrs of his of- 
fice staff (as many lawmakers do 
on their letterhead) but he also 
added a line below: “Plus Any Vol- 
unteer Help We Can Get.” 


“ ” 


Washington news columnist Don 
Maclean reports one of his readers 
saw a for’gn car parked at night 
with the lights left on. His com- 
ment: “I know they’re small, but I 
didn’t know they were afraid of the 
dark.” 





CHILDREN—9 

If we never let a child lose his 
priceless curiosity and belief in 
himself, and nourish his early joy 
in learning and creating, he’ll take 
to the Space Age like a duck to 
water. — Myrt C Boyrite & BILL 
Boy Le, “Nourish the Love of Learn- 
ing,” Parents’ Mag, 9-’59. 

ete 

CHRISTIANITY—10 

Christianity is either relevant all 
the time or useless anytime. It is 
not just a phase of life; it is life 
itself—RicHarp C HALVERSON, Alli- 
ance Witness. 


CHURCH—11 

We insult God by putting a low 
ceiling on our education in the 
things of God. Commented J B 
Phillips in his Introduction to Your 
God Is Too Small: “It is obviously 
impossible for an adult to worship 
the conception of God that exists 
in the mind of a child of Sunday- 
school age, unless he is prepared to 
deny his own experience of life.” 
There is ancther world of Christian 
truth, knowledge, and experience 
open to adults that they were un- 
able to enier as children. I am con- 
vinced the chief reason our Sunday 
schools often do not appeal to 
adults is that in many adult classes 
we are still not exploring that other 
world. — “Catherine Marshall Talks 


About the Sunday School,” Chris- 


_tian Herald, 8-’59. 
a, 


CIVILIZATION—12 

Civilization is a joke and the joke 
is on us. It’s a scheme devised by 
women to make men do the work. 
It creates a great many more needs 
than the means to supply them. 
Civilization is an income tax blank, 
an atom bomb and a worried look! 
—ARNOLD H GLAsow. 





@ | 





The Illustrated London News, 
suspended for 2 mo’s due to labor 
trouble, resumed publication Aug 15. 

In a note to readers in this issue, 
editor Bruce Ingram points out that 
the News “has served the purpose 
of a record for nearly every import- 
ant event thruout the world, and as 
such it is useful as a work of refer- 
ence to historians and scientists.” 
They are, therefore, devoting the 
Aug 15 issue to “catching up.” It is 
an illustrated summary of most of 
the interesting events that have oc- 
curred since June 13, the date of 
the last issue. 


“ ” 


Philip Wylie charges Americans 
with a morbid fascination with the 
“private agonies of public figures” 
in “We Are Making a Circus of 
Death,” Coronet (Sept). “It seems 
abnormal, fro e standpoint of 
mental health, to want to read 
masses of surgical, medical, psycho- 
logical and other torturesome detail 
about ill persons, however notable,” 
says Wylie. “And it is carrying the 
sacred right of press freedom to the 
edge of mental disease, to gather 
and broadcast such information... 
Only vultures may stand naturally, 
leering at the twitch-by-twitch de- 
cline that turns a thing alive into 
their distressful prey: carrion. Such 
behavior is beneath a human be- 
ing.” 

In the Clubwoman_(Sept) Mrs 
Arthur Crom, Community Affairs 
Chmn of the Gen’l Fed’n of @lub 
Women, makes the statement that 


/ “mining the magazines 


Just as a precautionary meas- 
ure, we understand, the Burma 
Shave people are thinking of 
withdrawing one of their road- 
side signs—the one that reads: 
“Free! Free! A trip to Mars!/ 
Send in 900 Empty Jars!”—In- 
formation Mag. oe 

nas Si eet 
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the shocking traffic in obscenity 
and pornographic pictures now ex- 
ceeds half-a-billion dollars a yr— 
with 75% of the product passing 
into the hands of juveniles and col- 
lege students. 


“ ” 


Woman’s Day (Aug) has an arti- 
cle on —~“shunpiking.” This, they 
point out, is an old word with a new 
meaning. When turnpikes were bit 
in the country’s early yrs, many in- 
dependent-minded souls rebelled at 
Paying the tolls and took other 
roads. 

Today’s shunpikers rebel against 
modern driving conditions. It strikes 
them as preposterous that driving 
an expensive car on superhighways 
should be a strain, a chore and a 
worry. But (because of the bumper- 
to-bumper traffic that often pre- 
vails) it is. 

The shunpiker hits out for the 
back roads—for winding, wandering 
byways, deserted, quiet and peace- 
ful, to get some old-fashioned pleas- 
ure driving. “Shunpiking is fast be- 
coming a top vacation sport.” 


Que 
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CONVERSATION—13 

When you talk too much you're 
less likely to be considered as good 
as your word. — Hat COCHRAN, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


CREDIT—14 

Is easy credit a good thing? Is it 
leading us toward disastrous infla- 
tion? An economist at a N Y bank 
said: “If at any time the present 
policy of liberal credit appears to 
be getting out of hand, the Fed’l 
Reserve Bd can swiftly control it 
by raising interest rates to the point 
where such borrowing will be 
curbed.” But he expressed another 
concern: “I think it’s important 
that people understand they are 
paying a considerable sum—perhaps 
$4 billion a yr—for the convenience 
of enjoying credit. If they realize 
this and are willing to pay this in- 
terest sum, then they know what 
they are doing and there is no basis 
for criticism.” — Oscar SCcHISGALL, 
“And Now—the Era of Easy Credit,” 
Rotarian, 9-’59. 
FP wngeateen nn 


DIPLOMACY—15 

When a diplomat says yes, he 
means perhaps; when he says per- 
haps, he means no; and when he 


says no, he is no diplomat.—N ‘¢ * 


_Times Mag. 


DISCIPLINE—16 

The more emphasis you put on 
Go instead of Stop, the better. If 
you want your child to learn confi- 
dence, let him roam a bit, struggle 
and make some mistakes, even take 
a little risk. This does not mean 
you should let your child run wild. 
All children need some No’s. We say 
No when they poke into other peo- 
ple’s pocketbooks or desks. We say 


Que 
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No when they dangle from a cliff 
or step on a live wire. Putting some 
wise and protective limits on your 
child’s doings is important proof to 
him that you care about him. . . 
But find a gentle way to be firm. 
. .. Force and harshness, adult an- 
ger and strong emotions can terrify 
a little child, cause him to feel that 
the world (his parents) is down on 
him for keeps—Dr Jas L Hynes, 
Jr, “Help Your Child Have Faith 


in Himself,” Farm Jnl, 9-’59. 


Quilt scrap book 


FRIEDERICH WILHELM NIETZ- 
SCHE, born 115 yrs ago (Oct 15, 
1344) was known as the philos- 
opher of gloom, but he had his 
lighter moments, as in this ob- 
servation from The Twilight of 
the Idols: 


Contentment preserves one 
even from catching cold. Has a 
woman who knew she was well 
dressed ever caught cold? No, 
not even when she had scarcely 
a rag to her back. 





Qa 
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DRINK—Drinking—17 

One of the troubles of running a 
bar is that you never have any 
steady customers.—R & R Mag, hm, 
Ins Research & Review Service. 


DUTY—18 

Duty is shorn of its sublimity if 
it possesses an alternative ——Dovuc- 
Las MeEapor, Matador (Tex) Tribune. 


ECONOMY—19 

Economy: a way to spend money 
without getting any fun out of it— 
Jacos M Bravupe, Catholic Digest. 


—_ 








EDUCATION—College—20 

Just how much a college educa- 
tion pays off in dollars and cents 
was demonstrated in a recent Univ 
of Michigan survey of income in 
the Detroit area. The study showed 
that in ‘58 the income of college 
graduates rose 6%, while breadwin- 
ners with less than seven yrs of 
formal schooling suffered a 19% 
drop, compared to °57.—Michigan 
Education Jnl. 


“ ” 


American univs make better 
craftsmen and more students than 
do the European univs. But they 
provide less stimulation and fewer 
opportunities for the outstanding 
students, and only a small fraction 
of the all-important apprenticeship 
in high-level work.—EGon OroOwWAN, 
“Our Univs and Scientific Creativ- 
ity,” Bulletin of the Atomic Sci- 
entists, 6-’59. — 


> EXAMPLE—21 


A famous British brigade of 
guards, terribly depleted by the re- 
treat from Dunkirk in World War 
II, came off their battered trans- 
ports at an English port with un- 
relaxed discipline. “On the quay 
they formed up, and marched away 
as if they had been changing the 
guard. Some of the Frenchmen (le- 
thargic, defeated, despairing) 
looked up listlessly. Slowly in their 
eyes a light began to be reborn. 
Stiffly they rose, squared their 
shoulders, and marched off after 
the guards, and before that move- 
ment had finished every one of the 
Frenchmen had fallen in and was 
on the march. The power of an ex- 
ample had changed dispirited, de- 
feated men into men who had got 
back their hope and their self-re- 
spect.”—Quoted by Davip A Mac- 
LENNAN, Church Mgt. 

ss —____ 


FUTURE—22 

Modern man, exhausted and fev- 
erish because of his futile effort to 
play God, lies flat upon his back 
and finds some measure of hope 
even in the flickering light of the 
stars. The peril of the atomic bomb, 
the menace of Communism, and a 
haunting sense of futility cannot 
destroy the light of faith. It is said 
that the future is fraught with dan- 
ger, but we must remember that 
the future has always been danger- 
ous for every given generation. In- 
deed, as Dr Whitehead remarks, “It 
is the business of the future to be 
dangerous.”"—Dr Monroe F Swi- 
LEY, Jr, “The Future Is Always 
Dangerous,” Christian Herald, ' 7-"59. 


GIFTS—Giving—23 

There is hardly a hobby, certainly 
not a habit, which does not cost us 
more than what we offer for 
church.—E J GALLMEYER, “Steward- 
ship,” American Lutheran, 8-’59. 


GOD—and Man—24 

A Sunday school teacher, seeking 
to get over the idea of God’s omni- 
potence, said, “Is there anything 
God cannot do?” A little hand went 
up and a tiny voice said, “Yes. God 
cannot please everybody.”—Dr JoHN 
PAvuL Pack, pres, in address to ’59 
Internat’l Conv of Disciples of 
Christ, “Called to His Purpose,” re- 
ported in Christian Evangelist- 
Front Rank, 9-6-’59. 


GOOD WILL—25 

Good will is one asset that com- 
petition can never steal from you. 
—Phoenix Flame, Phoenix Metal 


Cap Co. 
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Columbus Never Knew 

The landing which Christopher 
Columbus made on Oct 12, 1492, was 
probably on the east coast of the 
Bahamas, in the vicinity of the 
present Watling Island. He did not 
touch the continent, but neverthe- 
less must be counted as its discov- 
erer. As Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
put it, “Every ship that comes to 
America got its chart from Colum- 
bus.” 

The following poem, which brings 
to mind some of the many disap- 
pointments in the navigator’s tragic 
life, is by Gat, Brook BurRKET: 


Columbus never knew that he 
Had won undying fame, 
Nor that a thousand places would 
Pay tribute to his name. 
Like many men, he could not see 
That failure only seems 
The sad conclusion of good work, 
The end of cherished dreams. 
Time gave his life a just reward; 
His earnest efforts brought 
Acclaim for reaching greater goals 
Than any he had sought. 
66 

GOWT—Debt—26 

Every American — man, woman, 
and child—now owes posterity $1,- 
641.52. The nat’l debt last wk 
reached $290 billion, a staggering 
burden even for a country of 176,- 
665,000 people. By mid-Dec, the 
nat’l debt will approach $295 billion, 
the legal limit fixed this yr by Con- 
gress.—Newsweek. 


gue 
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HAPPINESS—27 
Happiness doesn’t depend on 
what we have, but it does depend 
on how we feel towards what we 
have. We can be happy with little 
and miserable with much—W D 
Hoarp, Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Onlin ay 


HUMAN RELATIONS—28 

The self is formed in its relation- 
ships with others. If it becomes de- 
formed, it becomes so in its rela- 
tionships. If it is re-formed or 
transformed, that too will be in its 
relationships.—LEWiIs SHERRILL, The 
Gift of Power (Macmillan). 


HUMOR—29 

Our British cousins have a better 
sense of humor than we think. 
Take, for an example, this copy 
from an ad for De Wint drawing 
paper, mfd by J Barcham Green 
Ltd: “De Wint married four times 
and had seventeen children, but we 
named the famous Hand-Made Wa- 
tercolour paper after him because 
he was a great artist.”"—American 
Artist. 


INDUSTRY—30 

When the day comes that it is 
impossible to start a new corp’n in 
America, that is the day American 
progress will grind to a halt. Well 
over half the goods we as a nation 
enjoy today, well over half the jobs 
that we as a nation hold, are the 
contributions of corporations that 
did not exist at the start of this 
century, at least not in anything 
like their present form—G KEITH 
FuNsTON, pres, N Y Stock Exchange, 
“Do We Want America to Keep 
Growing—or Don’t We?” Exchange, 
N.Y Stock Exchange publication, 
8-’59. 
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Week of Oct 11-17 


Newspaper Wk (15-21) 

Oct 11 — Pulaski Memorial Day 
(honors Brig Gen Casimir Pulaski, 
Polish nobleman who lost his life 
fighting for American independ- 
ence, Battle of Savannah, 1779)... 
Grandparents Day. . . 15th b’day of 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Oct 12 — Yom Kippur (Hebrew 
holiday) . Columbus Day (see 
GEM BOX). . . 115th anniv (1844) b 
of Helen Modjeska, American ac- 
tress, born in Poland. . . 60th anniv 
(1899) beginning of the Boer War 
between the British and the Dutch 
settlers. The bloody conflict lasted 
until 1902. 


Oct 13—35 yrs ago (1924) Alfred 
Lunt and Lynne Fontanne began 
their joint theatrical career in The 


Guardsman. . . 35th anniv (1924) d 
of Anatole France, ironic French 
writer. 


Oct 14—315th anniv (1644) b of 
Wm Penn, English Quaker; founder 
of the new world colony of Penn- 
sylvania. . . Pres Dwight D Eisen- 
hower is 69 yrs old today. . . 45th 
anniv (1914) passage of the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act. . . 15 yrs ago 
(1944) British and Greek troops lib- 
erated Athens after converging by 
sea and air on the Greek capital 
which had been in German hands 
since ’41. 


Oct 15—Feast of St Theresa... 
Ether Day (marks ist reported use 
of ether to subdue pain, 1846). . 
Internat’l Credit Union Day. . . 210 
yrs ago (1749) Indians and New 





Englanders made a peace treaty at 
Falmouth, virtually ending hostili- 
ties for all time. Numerous Indians 
emigrated to Canada. The settlers 
turned to cultivation. In many re- 
spects New England’s prosperity be- 
gan with this date. . . 195 yrs ago 
(1764) while musing among the 
ruins of Rome, Edw Gibbon con- 
ceived the project of studying why 
it fell. The 1st vol of his 6-vol epic 
work, Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, appeared 12 yrs later. 
. .. 115th anniv (1844) b of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Nietzsche, German 
philosopher. 


Oct 16—100th anniv (1859) seiz- 
ing of the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry 
by John Brown, who believed him- 
self commissioned of God to free 
the slaves. . . 20 yrs ago the play. 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
opened at the Music Box in N Y C. 
Monty Wooley was the star. 


Oct 17—130th anniv (1829) open- 
ing of Tremont House in Boston, 
considered by many the Ist modern 
lst class hotel in America. Rates 
were $2 a day, including 4 meals. 
Bathing facilities provided in the 
basement. 130th anniv (1829) 
opening of the canal connecting the 
Delaware River and Chesapeake 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—31 

Where would you and I be if final 
judgment had been passed on us 
when we were teenagers? One of 
the most remarkable preachers of 
our southland was an old Bishop 
Candler. Once the bishop was 
preaching to a vast audience using 
as his subject the lie that Ananias 
and Sapphira told God when they 
were struck dead. The old bishop 
roared: “God doesn’t strike people 
dead for lying like He used to—or 
else where would I be?” When his 
audience snickered a bit, he roared 
back: “I tell you where I would be. 
I would be right here preaching to 
an empty house!”—J Haro_p WIL- 
kins, retiring Internat’l Pres of Op- 
timist Club, “Reservoirs of Good 
Will,” Optimist Mag, 8-’59. 





66 
To get some place in outer 
space 
Is farthest from my thought; 
Iz you don’t mind, I'll stay be- 
hind, 
And be an astro-nought. 


—STEPHEN SCHLITZER. 





Qe 
47 
LANGUAGE—33 
For’gn tongues intrigue us. Over 
here Giuseppe Verdi would be plain 


Joe Green. — T Harry THOMPSON, 
Sales Mgt. 


LIFE—Influence—34 

When you think of your own life 
as influencing others, life takes on 
more meaning. It is like several 
lives in one—GrANt D BRANDON, 
“The Big of Heart,” Recreation, 


Qué 
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MONEY—35 

The possession of money makes 
man more masculine and woman 
more feminine. Cash enlarges the 
soul. When I have money I am a 
much nicer person, tolerant, kind 
and understanding, and I forgive 
the sins of others. I give to charity 
and feel better. Without money I 
become mean-spirited, pinched and 
envious.—ALAN HARRINGTON, “I Be- 
lieve in Making Money,” Think, In- 
ternat’l Business Machines Co, 9-’59. 


MUSIC—36 

The greatest importance of music 
is as a communication of the most 
significant, inspiring, spiritual mes- 
sages that transcend the power of 
the written or spoken word. At this 
level music offers spiritual susten- 
ance the world greatly needs in the 
automation era. Man is not an au- 
tomaton. He is a spiritual being, 
and the nourishment of that spirit 
can be neglected only at our own 
very great nat’l peril. — Howarp 
Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music, Instrumentalist. 


POLITICS—37 

The northern Democrats squabble 
with the southern Democrats, and 
Modern Republicans wrangle with 
the Old Guard. This is known as a 
2-party system or a 3-ring circus. 
—Changing Times. 


PORNOGRAPHY—38 

Our inspection service estimates 
that we have as many as 1 million 
children this yr that will receive 
pornographic filth in the family 
mailbox. This represents one out of 
every 35 children of school age in 
the nation. Some of this is lewd 
mat’l the purveyors have lured chil- 
dren into ordering and paying for. 
In the larger percentage of cases, 


however, it has not been ordered at 
all. It is sales-solicitation mat’l 
which, in itself, is usually de- 
bauched and rankly obscene; and 
it goes to children as young as 8 
yrs old because their names land 
on a mailing list. . . Complaints 
rec’d by the Post Office Dep't, 
mainly by indignant parents, to- 
taled 50,000 in our fiscal ’58. In our 
fiscal yr ’59, they numbered more 
than 70,000.—Postmaster Gen’l Ar- 
THUR SUMMERFIELD, U S News & 
World Report. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—39 

The function of religion and the 
religionist is better represented by 
prophylaxis than by treatment. It 
were better for the minister to as- 
sume the ideals of living he preach- 
es, the beauty of the services over 
which he presides with their music, 
their dignity, and their reflective 
hush, are a positive aid in the bet- 
ter adjustment of those who look to 
him, than to assume he is more 
necessary to those troubled few who 
cannot even with these helps find 
happiness and health. This does not 
preclude his function as a personal 
friend and counsellor, but it does 
imply he might well draw a practi- 
cal line of demarcation, as does the 
rest of the world, between those 
well enough to profit by his mini- 
strations and those sick enough to 
require a doctor.—KarRL MENNINGER, 
Human Mind (Alfred A Knopf). 


PREPAREDNESS—40 

It’s smarter to get set before you 
go ahead than to go ahead and get 
upset.—Hat Cocuran, Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers. 


PSYCHIATRY—41 

In the U S there is a ratio of one 
psychiatrist per 18,000 population. 
—Science News Letter. 


RELIGION—42 

Back in the God-fearing yr of 
1900, 36% of the U S population be- 
longed to churches. Last yr, despite 
television, Freud, and rock and roll, 
U S church mbrship stood at the 
all-time high of 109,557,741—or 63%. 

Protestants in the U S now num- 
ber 61,504,669, or 2.8% more than 
the previous yr. . . Roman Catholic 
mbrship increased 10% over 1957, 
to 39,509,508. 

Mbrship in Jewish congregations 
remained at 5.5 million, virtually 
the same as last yr’s figure—News- 
week. 


SCIENCE—43 

The achievements of technology 
are impressive enough in lifting en- 
tire nations across a 1,000-yr gap of 
progress in a decade: in combating 
disease, in providing comfortable 
homes, rapid transportation, and 
enough food and clothing. ..A 
complete reliance upon technology 
can give man a false sense of self- 
sufficiency. It can lead to making 
a machine of society, and cogs and 
gears of men. — Jas P MITCHELL, 
Sec’y of Labor, in address at Cath- 
olis Univ of America. 


SELF—Giving—44 

The finer qualities of one’s mind 
and heart are contagious. Some 
people live as if this influence sim- 
ply radiated, like light and heat, 
and disclaim any responsibility for 
its effect on others. Not until we 
begin to give ourselves do we realize 
how wonderful it is to have the 
power of influence.—Grant D Bran- 
pon, “The Big of Heart,” Recrea- 


tion, 9-’59. 
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SIN—45 

“The ability to sin differs among 
people,” says a sidewalk philoso- 
pher. “For example, a short-armed 
fisherman isn’t as big a liar as a 
long-armed one.” — Seattle (Wash) 
Times. 


SPACE AGE—46 

Space scientists are now plan- 
ning to put an atomic clock in orbit 
—and for a very good reason. With 
such a time device whirling around 
the earth in a satellite, they can 
check Einstein’s theory of relativity 
(which is still a theory) and get 
more extensive information about 
the way time functions in the uni- 
verse. Data from an orbiting clock 
could prove, for example, that if 
man traveled in space for 20 yrs at 
near the speed of light (which is 
186,300 miles a sec) he would re- 
turn to find the earth millions of 
yrs older.—Think, Internat’! Busi- 
ness Machines Co. 


SPEECH—Speaking—47 

Sometimes . . . words get in our 
way and instead of revealing 
thoughts or expressing concepts, 
they confuse. .. The man who uses 
big words often falls in love with 
the sound of his own voice. Of all 
the 7 deadly plagues, this is the 
deadliest. You can always tell this 
man who loves to hear himself talk, 
but of course you can’t tell him 
much. Like the Ancient Mariner, he 
fixes you with his glassy stare, and 
away he goes. He doesn’t say much, 
but he certainly says it beautifully. 
—R & R Mag, hm, Ins Research & 
Review Co. 


STRENGTH—48 
Our Russian friends would do well! 
to remember that Assyria, Babylon, 


Que 
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Persia and Rome were all irresist- 
ible in their time, that 3 of them 
were bullies whose every adverse 
gesture made smaller nations cringe 
and that all of their empires are 
only names in history books today. 
No nation, however big and power- 
ful, can flout man’s sense of de- 
cency and his urge for freedom 
without building up forces that 
eventually dismember it. The hu- 
man spirit is like the irresistible 
force inside a growing tree that 
breaks the seemingly unbreakable 
rocks around it. No one sees it 
working but it cannot forever be 
withstood.—SAC Sidelights, hm, Se- 
curities Acceptance Corp’n. 


SUCCESS—49 

Champions are made by playing 
their best game today, then tomor- 
row, and then the next day. Life, 
too, must be lived one day at a time. 
And, in both baseball and living, 
success is the result of a succession 
of more good days than bad ones.— 
Dr NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, “How to 
Have Good Days,” Salesman’s Op- 
portunity, 8-’59. 


TALENT—50 

Talent is the result of some pre- 
conditioning which can be deliber- 
ately experienced if it has not yet 
been experienced. Talent seen as 
being synonymous with genius oc- 
curs perhaps on one one-hundred- 
thousandth of one per cent of art- 
ists. — Epcar A Wuitney, “The 
Sketchbooks of Rob’t Conlan,” 
American Artist, 9-’59. 


THOUGHT—51 

What we think is the key to our 
character. Our minds are dyed with 
the color of our thinking. — “Our 
Thoughts — Negative or Positive?” 
Megiddo Message, 8-25-’59. 


TIPS—Tipping—52 

On a holiday in Greece a friend 
found he had to walk several miles 
on a rough rd under a hot sun. 
Soon two Greek priests came by. 
My friend, not speaking Greek, 
handed them his heavy suitcase, 
which they carried. As they turned 
off he offered them some money. 
One, smiling, waved it away and 
said in perfect English: “No, no, 
my son, one does not tip bishops.” 
—P LLEWELLYN, Evening Standard, 
London. 


TRUTH—53 

There are many roads to truth. 
Scholarship sometimes finds itself 
on detours, often on circuitous 
routes, but men of virtue persist in 
the search, and present and share 
the fragments they find with other 
men. — Epcar A Wuitney, “The 
Sketchbooks of Rob’t Conlan,” 
American Artist, 9-’59. 


VISION—54 

To see life steadily and see it 
whole, even if the wide view is not 
altogether agreeable, is the begin- 
ning of wisdom in life—Morpecar 
Gore.ik, Theatre Arts. 


VOCATION—55 

A man knows when he has found 
his vocation when he stops think- 
ing about how to live and begins to 
live. — THos MERTON, Thoughts in 
Solitude (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy). 


WATER—Resources—56 

Household needs . . . account for 
only 10% of the water used daily in 
the U S! The remaining 90% is di- 
vided evenly between America’s two 
biggest consumers of water — our 
factories and our farms. Almost ev- 
ery manufacturing process requires 
at least some water. It costs 50,000 
gallons of water to produce 1 ton 


of paper, 65,000 gallons to mfr 1 
ton of steel, and 600,000 gallons to 
turn out 1 ton of synthetic rubber. 
Industry is now using twice as much 
water as it consumed in ‘52. Our 
farms, too, are drinking more water 
than ever before. . . More than 800, 
000 gallons are needed to grow an 
acre of cotton. Some vegetable and 
citrus crops swallow a million gal- 
lons per acre in the growing sea- 
son.—‘Water: Our Nation’s Number 
One Problem,” Scholastic Teacher, 
9-16-’59. 


LZ 





Things don’t work out as I 
have planned. 
The life I lead gets out of 
hand— 
In fact, I think it might be said 
That life is leading me instead. 
—IRENE Warsaw, Banking. 
57 





WOMEN—58 

The young Frenchwoman wants 
a castle for a home, a banquet for 
every supper, a Dior gown for every 
evening, an angel’s wardrobe for 
her child, and an astute intellectual 
for a husband. By contrast, the av- 
erage American wife will settle for 
a trailer as a home, TV dinners, no- 
iron clothes, dungarees for the kids 
and a subscription to a digest book 
club for her man. The Frenchwom- 
an gets twice as much as the Amer- 
ican girl ever dreams of, but the 
American is twice as happy as the 
French girl—PascaLte Lopez, French 
writer, addressing Young Readers 
League after tour of U S, Women’s 
News Service. 
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I heard about a fellow who was 
trying to fix a door that didn’t 
hang right, “Hey, son,” he called to 
his boy, “get me a screwdriver, will 
you, please?” 

After what seemed like a terribly 
long time the youngster came back 
and said apologetically, “Gee, Dad, 
I’ve got the orange juice, but I can’t 
find the vodka.”—JERome BEatTrTy, 
dr, Saturday Review. a 





The operator of the tightly 
crowded elevator in a Detroit hotel 
was a small white-haired lady who 
looked like somebody’s grandmoth- 
er. Opening the door at the 7th 
floor, she noticed that the man who 
wanted to get out at that level was 
hopelessly jammed in the middle 
of the car. Trying to be helpful, she 
called out in her soft, quavering 
voice, “Coming out on 7!” 

From the rear of the elevator car 
came a muffled reply: “Shoot, lady, 
you're faded.” — Jor McCartuy, 
American Wkly. b 
ee ee oe 

A refugee couple arrived in the 
U S several yrs ago with one dream 
—to become citizens. Thru much 
red tape and yrs of study, they were 
patient and hopeful. Then one day, 
the husband rushed into the kitch- 
en with the long-awaited good news. 

“Anna! Anna!” he shouted. “At 
last! We are Americans!” 

“Fine,” repl’d the wife, tying her 
apron around him. “Now you wash 
the dishes.”—Capper’s Wkly. c 

ee ee 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


SOCHOSSHSSSHSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSESESHSESSESSHSES 


I Laughed At This One 


~ a 


“Say, what kind of a dog is 
that?” one man asked another, 
peering at the other’s strange 
looking hound. 

“African moose hunter,” said 
the owner. 

The ist man scratched his 
head. “But,” he said, “there 
aren’t any moose in Africa!” 

The dog’s owner nodded 
agreeably. “That’s right,” he 
said. “Lazy cuss, ain’t he?” 





ee 
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A bishop was condemning the use 
of cosmetics by girls. “The more ex- 
perience I have with lipstick,” he 
declared, “the more distasteful I 
find it."—Journeyman Barber. _ _@ 


“ ” 


The woman pres of the Commu- 
nity Betterment League was ad- 
dressing a meeting of the group. 
After discussing recent improve- 
ments and others on the calendar, 
she suddenly expressed her indig- 
nation at the indecent words being 
chalked on the walls and sidewalks 
of their community. “What will 
outsiders think of us?” she cried. 
“Why, some of the words aren’t 
even spelled right!”"—F G KERNAN, 


Future, U S Jr Chamber of Com- 
enn 


merce. e 
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An old-timer is one who remem- 
bers when you didn’t add an- 
other room on the house until you 
had 3 more children. 


—BERT KRUSE. 
——$— ae 
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The old-timer remembers when 

a woman who had equal rights 

didn’t think she was underprivi- 
leged. 

—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

An old-timer is one who can re- 

member when a girl married a 

man for his money instead of di- 


vorcing him for it. 
—F G KERNAN. 


Old-timers recall when a fellow 
wondered where his next dollar 
was coming from instead of where 
it had gone. 
—Service for Company Publications. 

An old-timer is a man who can 
remember when a_ businesman 
spent his time trying to corner the 
mkt instead of his sec’y. 

—DAN BENNETT. 

The old-timer remembers when 
he didn’t have to think for him- 
self. He smoked a corncob pipe. 


—FRANK G MC INNIS. 
$e 
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Old-timers recall when people 
worried about dying broke instead 
of living that way. 


ew 


—CY N PEACE. 


An old-timer is a man who can 
remember when we read about 
the affairs of state in Washington, 


instead of the state of affairs. 
—AL SPONG. 


An old-timer is a man who can 
remember when church collection 
plates got most of the money golf 


courses now get on Sundays. 
—DAN REVELLO. 
“ ” 

An old-timer can remember 
when “Setting the world on fire” 
was a figurative expression. 

—D O FLYNN. 
“ ” 

The old-timer remembers when 
a baseball game was called on ac- 
count of darkness. 

—JULES HENRY MARR. 


Veusttnsstan siieteneenn™™ 
“ ” 


Old-timer: One who remembers 
when the “5 and 10 cent” store 
meant it. 

—DAN KIDNEY, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


An old-timer is someone who 
remembers when you could ident- 
ify a family by mentioning that 
they bought on the installment 


plan. 
—KEN & PAT KRAFT. 
iene 
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Hear about the small planet that 
broke out of its orbit, went streak- 
ing thru space and danced around 
the Sun? Then, in a flicker of time, 
it dropped a few million light-yrs 
and cut a caper on the Moon. At 
this point its Mother Planet be- 
came aware of the upset conditions. 
“Junior,” she called sharply. “What 
out of this world are you doing 
down there?” 

Breathlessly, the small planet 
raced toward her. “Look, Mom,” it 
shouted, “no gravities!”—Lion. f 
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Mad About Plaid 
Highlanders are annoyed because 
Scottish tartans are being used in 
women’s lingerie—News item. 


The tartan’s meant for scarf and 
kilt, 
For cap and cape and tie. 
It’s not to hide, as if in guilt, 
From everybody’s eye. 


The honored plaid of ancient clans 
Is very like a flag. 

In fact it’s something that a man’s 
Inclined to show, and brag. 


No wonder, then, the Scots are sore, 
And find it foolish whimsy, 
When women buy, at any store, 
A tartan-patterned flimsy. 


Yet when a woman boards a bus 
Or in a wind takes chances, 

No tartan will, it seems to us, 
Get more admiring glances. 
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I was visiting John at the medi- 
cal school. He took me to his room 
which he shared with his pal. I 
found Jim studying at his desk with 
a note pinned to the back of his 
chair: “If you happen to come in 
and find me studying, please wake 


me up.”—Jnl of the American _ - 


_tcal Ass'n. 


ee 
“ ” 


Two policemen sat in their radio 
car and listened to the announcer’s 
commands. 

“Calling Car 13. Calling Car 13. 
Go to 19 Blank Ave. A man is fight- 
ing with his wife. Take away the 
shoe he’s hitting her with.” 

“Gosh!” murmured the first po- 
liceman. “That’s awful.” 

“What,” asked his partner, “a 
man hitting his wife with a shoe?” 

“No,” snorted the other, “the an- 
nouncer ended his sentence with a 
preposition.” — Cambridge (Eng- 
land) Daily News. h 


“ ” 


In early spring, the minister was 
baptizing a new mbr while his 
friend looked on. As they stepped 
out of the water, the friend asked, 
“Is the water cold, Joe?” 

“N-n-o-o,” shivered Joe. 

“Better duck him again, Parson,” 
said the friend. “He ain’t quite 
stopped lyin’ yet."—-Woodmen o 


_the World Mag. _ i 


“ ” 


An 8-yr-old lad asked his father 
to teach him the art of self-defense. 
After a wk of strenuous lessons in 
boxing, the father seemed satisfied 
with his son’s progress. “Now you 
won’t be afraid of any children in 
your school,” said the proud parent. 

“I’m not afraid of the children,” 
repl’d the child. “It’s my teacher I 
was worried about.”—Bos Brown. j 
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A Gift 





Subscription to 


Wale 


is truly a 
compliment to 
the recipient 


You know how much the arrival of 
QuoTE means to you each week. And 
The Weekly Digest will be equally 
treasured by the friend or relative to 


whom you send it as a generous gesture. It is the gift that says, in- 
ferentially: “I admire your intellect; your broad perspective and 
wholesome sense of humor. You are alert, eager, living in the world 
of today with an eye to tomorrow.” 


A Treasured Gift for Pastor 
Teacher or Public Speaker 








“My original sub- 
scription was given to 
me by a church mem- 
ber who, I am sure, 
felt that my sermons 
needed more effective 
illustrations. It worked 
for me! I recommend 
it as a valuable gift 
for minister, teacher 
or speaker.” 

—Rev. Jack E. Jongs, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 
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Yes, send QuorTe to any articulate American 
who wants to know — needs to know — what is 
being written and spoken in the wider world. 
Quote is $7.50 a year (52 issues). You may 
send two gift subscriptions for $12.50; or, if 
you wish, enter one gift subscription and extend 
your own subscription for a full year from the 
present expiration date, for a payment of $12.50. 
No need to remit now, unless you prefer to do 
so. We'll gladly bill you. A Gift Card bearing 
your name as donor will be mailed to each re- 
cipient. To assure prompt service, please address 
your order for gift subscriptions to the Depart- 
ment noted below. 


) DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-9, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Sen HucH Scorr (R-Pa), com- 
plaining about the large number of 
mice in the basement of the old 
Senate Office Bldg: “One mouse 
even scampered into the ladies’ 
beauty parlor the other day. This 
resulted in one lady’s hairdo being 
completely altered from its intended 
page-boy cut to an unsupported 
stand-up job.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Mrs FLORENCE HILL, Denver, who 
swallowed a live mouse by accident: 
“I find the entire affair hideous 
and at the same time comical, but 
I never want to see another mouse 
as long ag I live.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


It’s quite a while since we had 
such a collection of odds and ends, 
but we think you’d like to know 
about these: 


The spare car key problem may 
finally be solved. The Paris Belt Co 
now has in major stores a belt, the 
buckle of which has as its tongue 
a blank car key. Just tell the belt 
salesman the make of your car, and 
he’ll give you a key which, when 
properly tooled, will fit your par- 
ticular car. (We rather doubt that 
this applies to our *49 Kaiser, but 
we haven’t asked.) And your belt 
buckle is as safe and convenient a 
location for a spare key as we can 
imagine. 


They’re available in Mexico City, 
so we imagine they’ll soon be on the 
mkt here — instant beans, that is. 
Called Frijol Al Minuto, they are 
cooked, granulated, spiced and 
ready to become the “refried beans” 
so popular in Mexico. Just add hot 
milk and butter, mix and cook. 


Also on the mkt (in the U S) are 
plastic drinking straws for hot and 
cold drinks. They’re so flexible they 
can be squeezed, bent, or even tied 
in knots, if you want to tie them in 
knots, and still be used. They are 
old stuff in hospitals, but new for 
consumers. Box of 50 for 29¢. Sun- 
lite Plastics, 1506 W Pierce St, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 





